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THIS WEEK: 
uguenots of Blackfriars .. .. .. .. 254 
Hautbois and Hautbois Players .. .. 261 


OTES AND QUERIES 1s published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone — Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
Zi 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


()N Oct. 29 we received No. 4 of the First 
Volume of the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Chinese Bibliography. In its ‘ Notes and 
News’”’ it gives inspiriting details of the 
strenuous educational enterprises on which 
North-west China, Chengtu, and Szechuan are 
now launched. The main item in the number 
is an essay on ‘ China in English Literature 
of the 17th century’ by Mr. Ch’ien Chung- 
shu, This formed part of a thesis written at 
Oxford during the years 1935-1937. It is a 
survey to which we are glad to draw attention. 
The author argues that it was the seventeenth 
rather than the eighteenth century which 
was distinguished by sympathy and under- 
standing for the Chinese. In the eighteenth 
century this dwindled down to little more 
than a craze for chinoiseries. On the seven- 
teenth century Mr. Ch’ien Chung-shu is 
virtually exhaustive. He has much to say of 
John Webb who in 1669 produced ‘ An 
Historical Essay Endeavoring a Probability 
that the Language of the Empire of China is 
the Primitive Language.’ Webb knew no 
Chinese; his argument was based first, on a 
pee unchangeableness in language (un- 
less indeed some disaster befell) ; and next, on 
the fact that the confusion of tongues at Babel 
fell only upon the nations present there ; of 
whom the Chinese were not one. It follows 
that they preserved the language spoken in 
Eden. Having proved this to his satisfaction 
Webb goes on to give the best account of 
China and the Chinese which had yet been 
put together—the first attempt at interpreta- 
tio of China. Sir William Temple was 
another keen student of the Chinese, and it is 
noted that he was the first to describe the 
Chinese garden and its peculiar beauty. 
Remarks on this bring us to the queer word 
“Sharawadgi.’’ The ‘O.E.D.’ says of it: 
“Of unknown origin; Chinese scholars agree 
that it cannot 3 to that language. 


Temple speaks as if he had heard it from 
tyavellers.’’ But here we have what seems a 
plausible suggestion for its origin. 

_If we keep in mind the meaning of this term as 
given by Temple himself (“ Figures . .. without 
order or disposition of parts”) the right phrase 
inevitably suggests itself: san Jan, meaning 
“scattered and disorderly’ or sw lo, meanin 
“ widely scattered and disorderly,” and Wai chi, 
meaning “ position and arrangement ’—in short 
space tastefully enlivened by disorder. 

And the writer goes on to remind us of our 
Ben Jonson and Herrick. 


Two papers in New York History for 

October struck us as specially interesting. 
The first is Miss Bartlett Cowdrey’s ‘ William 
Henry Bartlett.” This man was an artist, 
born in Kentish Town in 1809, and a pupil of 
John Britton. He very early developed 
extraordinary skill in topographical drawing, 
and was employed by Britton, and later by 
the publisher George Virtue, as illustrator of 
books of travel. His own interest in travel 
was great, and to indulge it, he left a 
promising career as author and illustrator to 
visit the Near East. Here he encountered 
Lady Hester Stanhope. It is hardly correct 
to say that Lady Hester was practically for- 
= till Lytton Strachey ‘‘ turned the spot- 
ight on her.”’ Bartlett reports that she said 
he “‘ had a good star and should rise about the 
middle of [his] life.’’ The prediction was not 
a lucky one; the artist died at forty-five on 
his way home from Smyrna and unprosperous. 
In four voyages to America he had made wash 
drawings of notable places for his publisher. 
While his drawings run to thousands he is 
not known to have painted a single picture in 
oils. But strangely enough there exist a large 
number of pictures in oils bearing the name 
of Bartlett, bought and sold as his work, The 
writer of the paper shows that these are 
probably copies of his drawings done in oils; 
and gives some curious particulars concerning 
these ‘‘ fakes.”’ 

Then there is a sketch of Thurlow Weed, 
‘* Political Boss.’’ His pleasant countenance 
prepares the reader to learn that persuasive- 
ness was his great weapon. He was a Whig; 
and long used his powers of persuasion on 
Whig statesmen, of the North and South 
alike, in favour of the gradual emancipation 
of slaves. He formulated a scheme of his own, 
proposing that every slave born after the year 
in which the scheme should be put into effect 
should be free at the end of twenty years. This 
proposal might make one suspect that his 
powers of persuasion exceeded his practical 
sense. 
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Literary and Historical | 


Notes. 


HUGUENOTS OF BLACKFRIARS, 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, IN 
SHAKESPEARIAN DAYS. 
(See ante pp. 226, 242.) 


Haant, John.—D. 1609. 

Hatrerte, Isenbarde.—D. 1578. 

Hamean, James de.—Merchant stranger. 
Legatee of Danl. Lambert, 1608. 

Hamiet, William.—Cit. Cooper; d. 
1611. 

Hamsuier, Henry.—Of St. Michael, Wood 
St.; d. 1575. 

Harperr, Martin.—Born 1541; merchant- 
stranger. Witness to codicil of de Beau- 
manoir. 

Harprer, Abr.—Of the Consistory, French 
Church in Bellott v. Mountjoy, 1613. 

Harpye, Anne.—Wife of Peter de Four. 

Hararis, Christopher.—D. 1603. 

Harvey, William.—Grocer of St. Michael, 
Wood St.; died 1597. Relative of Alice 
Bonfoy. Bro. of Robt- Harvey of Cam- 
bridge. Will P.C.C. 28 Lewyn. 

Hayert, Adam.—D. 1575. 

Heate, William.—D. 1609. 

Hesente, John.—D. 1575. Born at Beamonte. 


Mar. Mary Bryante. Will witnessed by 


Thomas Vautrollier. 

Herson.—D. 1603. 

Hemynce, John.—Cit. and Mercht. Taylor; 
d. 1578. 

HemynceE, John.—Witnese to Will of Rich4. 
Benchyron of St. Michael’s, Wood St., 
1574. 


Henocu, John.—Deacon, French Church, in 


1578. Will of Channett Bringon. 


Hewes, Robt—St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
Bequeathed 


Wharf ; d. 1578. 
Geo. — Musician. 
Latin books, 1574. 
John.—D. 1613. 
Hinpz, Nathan.—D. 1611. 
Hinpve.—See pe HInpe, 
HOo.LpERNEss, 
611. 
Howe tt, Elizabeth.—D. 1609. 


Howtert, Ann.—St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf; 


d. 1573. 


Invy, Kath.—Wife of Alex. Citolini. Italian 
in the house of 
Francis Demetrius, painter, in presence of 


Church. Died, 1576, 


Henry.—Picture-drawer; d. 


Baptiste Aurelio, minister, Francis Luca. 
tello and Lewis Colembrino. 

Jacoss, Margt—Wife of Henry Lyenens, 
Died 1570. 

Krince, Alice.—Died 1589, widow. 

La Ferne, Kath.—Dau. of Channett Brin. 
on. Mar. Francis de la Mare. Sister of 

amond Cousin, minister, 

Lampert, Daniel.—Silkweaver, St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate. Son of James de Hamean 
and Adrien de] Pierre. Witness to codicil, 
Nathaniel Marie. 

LamparD, John.—Apprentice to Peter de 
Hynde, clockmaker, 1608. 

De Laune, W™.—D. 1611, P.C.C., 23 Wood. 
Preacher and physician. Particulars too 
many for brief notice. 

Lawson, Walter.—Died 1606. 

Le Branc, Dionysius.—Notary Public. 

Le Robt——Merchant of St. Omer; ¢ 
1572. See CaRPENTIER. 

Le Duc.—See Norrer, Margaret. 

LepsHaM, Ralph.—D. 1607. 

Leepes, Christopher.—Died 1605/6. 

Le Howe or Hows, André.—Alias Lyons, 
Idbeater; d. 1598. St. Ann’s, Black 
riars. Cousin of Edward, son of John 

Allis of Guernsey. Edward mar. Kath. 
Basile, niece of Hows. 

Le JeusneE, Philip.—D. 1599. 

Le Lev, J.—Born at Armentiéres; d. 1603. 

Le Macon, Robt.—Minister, Threadneedle 
St., 1578. Overseer of will of Channett 
Bringon. 

Le Matne.—Of Paris; d. 1602. 

Le Moyne, Jacques.—Alias pe Monrcves: 
Born 1528; d. 1588. Artist and explorer of 
Florida. Will contains early form of 
ascription used at end of Anglican sermon. 

Le Roux. ? Rouce, q.v. 

Le Sacer, Peter.—Born at Valenchy. 
maker. -D. 1588. Will transcribed by 
Blanq. 

Le Sacp, Peter.—D. 1609. 

Le Sace, Guillmette.—Guillmet ‘‘ the Wise.” 
— of de Mesnil and Boucher. D, 


Le Titurer, Kath.—Wife vf Peter Courtois, 


q.v. 

Levis, Gyles.—Apothecary; born at Wen 
dine, Flanders; d. 1588 or 9. 

Lewis, Joun.—Comfit-maker; d. 1592. 

Locuarp, Elizabeth.—Dau. of Sebastian Bon- 
foy, q.v.; mar. Owen Lochard (will P.0.C. 
22 Harte). 

LorsELeuR, Peter.—Wrote, for Vautrollier, 
preface to Beza’s Testament. In will of 
Channett Bringon. Known as Villerius 
See Villars, Parker Society’s Index. Se 
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‘N. and Q.’ I, vii. and clxii. 

Lucas, Ellen.—Of St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf; 
d, 1577. 

LucaTeLL, Francis.—Native of Venice; d. in 
Blackfriars at 3 o’clock in the morning, 27 
July, 1598, in the presence of Jean Castel 
and Ascanius de Renaulme. Friend of 
Francis Demetrius, artist, of the Old 
Bailey. Witness to will of Kath. Invy. A 
cordial known as ‘“‘ Lucatelli’s cordial ” 
was popular in the seventeenth century 
(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 

Lyons, Andrew.—See Le Hows. 

MacxuittT, James.—D. 1608. Query whether 
“ Machell.’”’ 

Maryvemarres, Romain de.—Witness to will 
of Peter Trambley in 1591, and of John 
Lewis, comfit-maker in 1592. Legatee of 
Cath, de Beaumanoir. 


Maxarrp, Michel.—Arras worker. From 
Vianer in Aeld; d. 1589. 
Mautarp, Michel.—Arras worker. From 


Vianen in Aelst ; d. 1589. 

MarcuanTE, John.—D. 1576. 

Marius. 

Maritz, John de.—D. 1576. 

Marson1, Baduin.—D. 1571. 

Manguises, John.—Dutch minister; d. 1599. 
Another of his name, witness to will of 
Jacques Cauche in 1610. 

Mary, John.—Cutler. Born at Pontayse. 
Of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. Died, 1590. 
Mariz or Marye, Nath.—Witness to codicil 
of Daniel Lambert, q.v. Son of Jean 


Marie, of Leicestershire. Mar. Esther, 
dau. of W™. de Laune, minister and 
M.R.C.P. Himself a minister. Legatee of 
Peter Mermier, q.v. : 
Marve, Richard.—D. 1613/14. 

Monarpt, Peter.—D. 1604. 

Monpatze, John.—D. 1612 or 1613. 

Moncey, Hugo.—Of Stepney. Died 1616. 
Wife Marie, mar. Ric. Dromant. . See 
Mountsoy & CourTots. 

Mountsoy, Christopher.—Of St. Olave’s, 


Silver St., Shakespeare’s landlord. Died 
1620. Perhaps the ‘‘ Mungeoy ’’ who owed 
for purled work. Father-in-law of Stephen 
Bellott. Sponsor of Samuel Clincquert, 
1603. Excommunicated, 1614. 

Mouytsoy, Nicholas.—Tyre-maker, i.e. wig- 
maker. Brother of Christopher. Sometimes 
this brother is termed ‘‘ Nowell.’’ 

Mountsoy, John.—Of Limehouse, Stepney, 
Wig-maker. Mar. Anne Blackwood, 1610. 
Mourny, John de.—His will of 1610 is wit- 
nessed by Henry Lawrence, servant to 

Robert Andrewes. 
Nuatman, Cornelius.—Bookbinder ; d. 1595. 


NourerR, Margaret.—Alias Le Duc; died. 
1577 


PaLmer, James.—Died 1604. 
Hans.—Of Wendelen, Guelders; d. 


Pissetr, Jane.—Goldsmith; d. 1578. 

Pora, Noe.—Had a brother, Nicholas, at 
Douay. 

PRanGER, Jacques.—Died 1571. 

ProvencuHER, Nicholas.—Latin will of 1571. 

Pyne, John.—Died before 20 April, 1599. 

ReapINGE, Thos.—Gentleman ; d. 1601. 

Remse, James.—Son-in-law of Ascanius de 
Reniaulme. 

Reme, Sam!—D. 1601. 

RENIAULME. — Denizen, 1578. Adm. Sta- 
tioners’ Co., 1580. Licensed to import 
Popish books, 1586. A native of Venice. 
Died 1600, leaving to wife Elizabeth and 
brother-in-law Francis Bonier. Heirs 
printed in Frankfurt. 

RENIAULME, Elizabeth.—Wife of above. 

RENTMEISTER, Eliz.—Widow, first of Nicho- 
las Vallins, then of Gerrard Cousins. 
anne in 1629, in St. Gabriel’s, Fenchurch 

t 


Rogers, Ellen.—D. 1603. 

Rovucs, Peter de.—D. 1575. 

Ruee, Simon.—D. 1609. 

Sampo, Luke.—Of French Church. Will, 
Commissary Court, 1 Dec. 1580. Proved 
circa 1599 f. 186. 

Sarasino, Nicholas.—His pictures to go to 
Brussels, by will, same court, 9 Oct. 1577. 

Sarvyc, Jacques.—Blackfriars; d. 1577. 

Savace, Peter.—Witness, by mark, to will of 
Cath. de Beaumanoir, widow of Peter 
Trembley, made in July, 1601. 

Ser, Marie.—Will, 29 Sept, 1575. 

SHarpe, John.—W. 1603. 

Suarpe, Deborah.—W. 1608. 

Soucuen, John.—Of Dutch Church. Will of 
his widow, Kath. Bill 21 Jan. 1574. 

Street, Peter.—Will, 1609. 

TerMINNE, Joachim.—Will, 21 May 1599. 

Kath.—Wife of Peter Courtois, 
whose will is of 11 Nov. 1603. 

Jacques.—Alias pe RocuEs, minis- 
ter of the French Church, named by Peter 
de Chastellan, an elder. 

Toupsry, Guychard.—Born at Amiens. Will, 
26 Feb. 1591. 

TREMBLAY, Peter.—Book printer, St. Sepul- 
chre’s. Husband of Cath, de Beaumanoir. 
Godson, Peter Bertran. Will of 9 Nov. 
(probate 22 Nov.), 1591, leaves legacies to 

eter Valladd, and Peter Willisse, etc. 
Witnesses, Romain de Mainmares, Giles 
Bonchard. 
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Tripper, René.—Wife of Giles Bonchard. 

Vatitopp, Peter.—Witness to will of Cath. de 
Beaumanoir, in 1601. 

Vatyns, Nich.—Will, Com. Ct., 14 Jan. 1605, 
f. 135. Left widow Elizabeth, née Rent- 
meisters who married Garrard Cosins. 
Lived in her widowhood in St. Gabriel’s, 
Fenchurch St. See 41 Ridley P.C.C., 
1629. ‘Garrard Cosens’’ may be alias 
““Garrett.’? The sister of Nicholas was 
Margaret Valyns, alias Garrett. These two 
women were cutlers, illiterate so far as 
English writing was concerned, but able to 
translate from the Dutch. 

Vatyns, Nich. & I.—In the Pierpoint 
Morgan Collection is a very small oval 
watth, signed ‘‘I Vallin’’; on back, St. 
George and Dragon in raised enamel. 
Round back of case, ‘‘ Honi soil qui mal y 

nse.’’ At sale of Spitzer Collection, £860. 

rass clock, B.Mus.Colln., ‘‘N. Vallins, 
1600,’’ with arms of Viscount Montague, 
who died 1629. Probably from .Cowdray 
House, Sussex (F. J. Britten, ‘Old 
Clocks ’). Vallin mentions ‘‘ alarum 
clocks ’’ he had made, mounted in mirrors. 
Jas. Vautrollier, his neighbour, was one of 
the early founders of the Clockmakers’ 
Company. 

VavTRotiier, Antoinette.—One of the sisters 
of Thomas Vautrollier, senr., and of 
Troyes in Champagne. See his will, of 19 
July 1587, Com. Ct., Lond. 

VAUTROLLIER, Claude.—Bro. of said’ Thomas, 
the Blackfriars printer. 

VAUTROLLIER, Daniel.—Son of said Thomas, 
bapt. 25 Jan. 1575, pre-deceased his father. 

VAUTROLLIER, Jacqueline.—The known facts 
concerning her are too many for brief treat- 
ment. See note on Thomas VavuTro.iier, 
senior. Wife of Ric. Field, on her second 
marriage, 12 Jan. 1588. 

VAUTROLLIER, James, senr. — Brother of 
Thomas, senr. 

VAUTROLLIER, James.—Son of Thomas, senior. 
Legatee of step-father, Richd. Field, in 
1624. Even before a charter was granted 
to the Clockmakers’ Company, in 1631, the 
post of Assistant Warden had been filled by 
James. One of his watches, probably 
destroyed by enemy action in 1941, a watch 
anterior to 1630, was in the Nelthropp 
Collection. 

VAUTROLLIER, Manasses.—Favourite son of 
Thomas Vautrollier, senior. Printer at 
Cambridge and Edinburgh. Mar. (i) Mary 
Hind, dau. of Peter Hind, clockmaker, and 
(ii) Eliz. Meldrum. Details of life too 


many for brief note, ; 

VAUTROLLIER, Margaret.—With Manasses at 
Edinburgh. Probably his daughter. Mar, 
Richd. Bartram, ‘‘ mynder,’’ at Edinburgh, 
28 Aug. 1623. 

Phillibert.—Nephew of Thomas 
V., senr. 

VAUTROLLIER, Simeon.—Bapt. St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, 1569, son of Thomas V., senr, 
Pens. Peterhouse, Mar. 31, 1583; B.A, 
1586/7. Tutor, Mr. Horne. Probably died 
before 1601. 

VAUTROLLIER, Thomas, senr. — Notes too 
lengthy for brief treatment. 

VavuTROLLIER, Thomas, junr.—Freedom of 
Stationers’ Company, May 7, 1604. In 
1605 printed Alberici Gentilis, Regales 
Disputationes tres. Perhaps printer in 
Edinburgh, 1590. See Reg. Privy Council, 
18 Feb. 

Vertot.—Alias Du VERLOT; see JEANE 
Course. Will, 21 June 1589. Com. 


Verrian, John.—In his house in Mark Lane, 
John Durrant, late of Marcelles, died in 
February, 1590. 

VIENNE, James.—Alias VIENNE. Cecil, 
his wife, widow in 1600, was godmother to 
Marie Bonnoner. 

Wesne, Joan.—Wife of Engrau Aleine, 
Latin will of 3 Nov. 1578, Com. Ct., f. 422. 

Witussz, Peter.—Legatee in will of Peter 
Trambley, printer, in 1591. 

Yotanp, Kath.—Legatee in will of Cath. de 
Beaumanoir in 1601. 

Yonpe, Kath.—Probably the same as YouanD, 
supra and the wife of Richard Yonos, 
wmyra. 

dean Richard.—Of St. Anne and &t 
Agnes, draper; mar. Katherine de Hinde 
of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, widow of Peter 
de Hinde, clockmaker, at St. Anne and St 
Agnes, May 2, 1609. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF PEPYS, 
1632/3-1659. 


(See ante p. 240.) 

At the age of twenty-two, with very little im 

the way of settled prospects, Pepys some 
what rashly married Elizabeth St. Michel, 
the portionless fifteen-year-old daughter of 8 
rather quixotic French protestant, who had 
come to England in the service of Henrietta 
Maria at the time of her marriage to Charles 
I. It is uncertain where she was born. Her 
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epitaph in St. Olave’s church, close to the 
ower of London, says Somerset; but her 
brother, perhaps not a very reliable witness, 
said ‘ Bideford or thereabouts.’’ Most 
writers quote this as ‘‘ Bideford’’ without 
the important qualification. The evidence 
for these conflicting statements has been 
carefully considered and the result seems to 
be that Somerset is the more likely place of 
birth, Although no record has ever been 
found of her baptism in any Bideford Parish 
Register, it has always been taken for granted 
that she was born there, so that it is possible 
that no one has ever troubled to search the 
registers of Somerset for this missing record. 
As she is supposed to have been born on Oct. 
%, 1640, it should not take many minutes 
for someone in each Somersetshire parish to 
see if the register contains the entry. The 


uncertainty about the place of her birth is ' 


due to want of knowledge, but the uncertainty 
about the place and date of her wedding is 
due to two sources of information clashing. 
Legally, there is little doubt, the entry in 
the marriage register of St. Margaret’s 
would be accepted. This records the wedding 
as having taken place on Dec. 1, 1655, 
but there are four entries in Pepys’s Diary 
which make Oct. 10 the wedding-day. Many 
suggestions and differing views have been put 
forward to reconcile this discrepancy. The 
most plausible of all these explanations 
seems to be that a religious ceremony was 
solemnised at some place unknown on Oct. 
10, 1655. In Commonwealth times, however, 
the only marriage ceremony that was recog- 
nised was a owl toe before a Justice of the 
Peace. This is the one that undoubtedly 
took place*before the Justice, Richard Sher- 
win, at St. Margaret’s, on Dec. 1, 1655. 
Although there is so much doubt about the 
event itself, we know that the wedding-ring 
was bought from a goldsmith near the New 
Exchange in the Strand, and that the 
wedding-dinner took place at a house in Ol« 
Fish Street. There seems ground for su 
posing that at some time in their early 
married life there was a rupture, as the 
result of which Mrs. Pepys left her husban* 
for a time. As Pepys recorded in his Diary 
that he hated to have these ‘‘ differences ”’ 
remembered, it is not to be wondered at that 
he gives us no details. 

His duties in Mountagu’s service were those 
of a general agent. He paid and received 
sums of money due, and reported on the gifts 
he had received on his master’s behalf, such 
as six goodly planks of cedar. and five dozen 
bottles of Rhenish wine. He made miscel- 


laneous purchases for Mountagu and his 
family and sent them down to Hinching- 
brooke, among them were—swords, belts, 
caps, spure, riding coats, slippers, stools, 
cushions, oranges, razors, shuttlecocks, battle- 
dores, hats and ratteen. Early in 1656 
Mountagu, who had been joint 
General-at-Sea with Robert Blake, sailed for 
the Mediterranean where he inspected, and 
reported on, the possibility of taking 
Gibraltar. Towards the end of that year 
some Spanish galleons were captured and 
Mountagu brought the plunder home. His 
own share, which consisted of glasses, hang- 
ings, a silver bed, sugar, drugs, tortoiseshell 
and small roots, was left behind in London 
for Pepys to look after, while he went down 
to Miadhtagheeiie, Mountagu seems to have 
been annoyed by some muddle; it is not very 
clear what went wrong, but apparently he 
had received a chest of hangings instead of 
glasses, and Pepys excused himself by saying 
that he did not remember “every single 
chest’s lading.’”’ In addition: to the inani- 
mate booty, Mountagu brought home as 
risoners the youn arquis de Baidez and 
his brother, sons of the Viceroy of Peru who 
had been killed in action together with his 
wife and daughter. Mountagu’s sister, Lady 
Pickering, interested herself in these orphans, 
but Pepys had to see about the payment of 
their expenses, and when they were ex- 
changed shortly after for a nephew of Robert 
Blake, he had made payments on their behalf 
amounting to 
Mountagu’s annoyance at receiving the 
wrong chest must have been as nothing com- 
ared with his displeasure with Pepys a year 
ater, over a minor domestic upheaval. One 
of Mountagu’s maids had left suddenly and 
ot married. Pepys was blamed for this, it 
ing alleged that he kept late hours and so 
could not exercise proper supervision over the 
household. So serious a view did Mountagu 
take of the matter that he sent a Pepys, 
first cousin once removed of Samuel, and Mr. 
Barton, possibly a son of the uncle by marriage 
mentioned above, to inquire into the matter. 
Pepys denied that he had ever been out late 
on week-days and promised that in future he 
would not be out late on Sundays either. 
He suggested however that all this was beside 
the point, as the elopement had taken place 
“not past seven a clock.’’ During the Great 
Plague eight years later, Pepys noticed that 
a house in the Pell Mell was shut up “‘ where 
heretofore in Cromwell’s time we young men 
used to keep our weekly clubs.’’ It is quite 
possible that this accounts for his being out 
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late on Sundays, though that does not seem 
the day that one would expect for clubs in 
Cromwell’s time, for referring to a certain 
Mr. Creed, Pepys wrote that ‘‘ twelve months 
ago [he] might have been got to hang himself 
almost as soon as go to a drinking-house on a 
Sunday.’’ When Pepys had made his peace 
with Mountagu, he alec his analytical 
mind to work on the matter and having diag- 
nosed the cause of the late trouble, he made 
suggestions for preventing a similar thing 
happening again. It had arisen, he con- 
sidered, from the maids having too little to 
do when the Mountagu family was out of 
town, and this was aggravated by their going 
out to cookshops for their meals, where they 
made undesirable acquaintances. To obviate 
this in future, Pepys suggested that there 
should be an allowance for the maids to have 
their meals in the house as well as his wife 
and himself. Although he did not know of it 
until later, he seems to have been under sus- 
picion that some household goods were miss- 
ing, but he assured Mountagu, when he had 
been told of this by his cousin Mark Alcocke, 
that he had no doubt of being able to give a 
good account of the goods in the house and 
of his care in keeping them. 

Another commission that Pepys carried out 
for Mountagu was to arrange for manipula- 
tive treatment for some deformity of the neck 
of his eldest daughter, Jemina. A certain 
Mr. Scott was approached, though on one 
occasion he was so drunk that he could not be 
seen, and his terms were a hundred pounds 
for the cure, which was expected to take three 
months. In order to lessen this exorbitant 
charge it was suggested that, instead of 
lodging at Scott’s, Jemima should go to 
Pepys’s house. Scott would have none of 
this; he was apparently in a position to dic- 
tate his own terms, and one of them was that 
all his patients must live-in during the treat- 
ment. 

When Pépys was first married, he and his 
wife lived ‘‘in our little room at my Lord 
Sandwich’s ’’ (i.e. Mountagu’s). This much- 
quoted passage has given previous writers 
considerable scope for speculation as to where 
the little room in question was situated. One 
writer took it for granted that it was at 
Hinchingbrooke, another could not decide be- 
tween Hinchingbrooke and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Lincoln’s Inn Fields can be dismissed 
at once. Lord Sandwich did not have a house 
there until the beginning of 1664. It is most 
unlikely that it was at Hinchingbrooke, and 
from entries in the Diary on Feb. 18, 1659/60, 
Aug. 15, 1660, and Jan. 22, 1662/3, it seems 


quite clear that it was at ‘‘my Lord's 
lodgings in Whitehall.” When the Diary 
began on Jan. 1, 1659/60, they were living jn 
their own house in Axe Yard, not very far 
from the modern Downing Street. The date 
of acquiring this house can be placed between 
fairly narrow limits. The letter in which 
Pepys made the suggestion about the maids 
having their meals in the house, referred to 
above, was dated Dec. 22, 1657. It is clear 
that at that date he was still living at 
Mountagu’s. The suggestion that Jemima 
should undergo her treatment for her neck at 
Pepys’s house was mentioned in a letter dated 
Oct. 22, 1659. One passage in the Diary 
seems to place the date almost in the middle 
of this range. On Aug. 26, 1661, Pepys re 
corded that Jane Wayneman had been his 
maid three years that very day. While living 
at Mountagu’s, with maids having little to 
do, it is most unlikely that Pepys would have 
one to the expense of a maid of his own, 

he necessity for a maid of his own surely did 
not arise until he had a house of his own. It 
is of course possible that in the new house 
Mrs, Pepys tried to‘do without a maid at first, 
in which case the true inference would be 
that the house was acquired not later than 
Aug. 26 1658. We do not know how much 
Mountagu paid Pepys for his services, but as 
he found him living quarters, it is unlikely 
that Pepys took a house and kept a maid until 
he obtained his £50 per annum from Mr. 
Downing. Thus, this employment, the house 
and the maid seem to be closely related. 

On March 26, 1658, Pepys underwent the 
operation of being ‘‘ cut for the stone ’’ by the 
surgeon Thomas Hollier. As performed at 
that date, with neither anaesthetics nor anti- 
septics, it must have been a very terrifying 
and dangerous experience. Little wonder 
therefore that he celebrated each anniversary 
with a feast. He kept the stone that was r- 
moved from him, and had a case made for it. 
It was exhibited on occasions for the e- 
couragement of sufferers from the same com- 
plaint who showed reluctance to undergo the 
operation. ‘The Present Ill State of my 

ealth’ referred to above, shows that the 
trouble had! been life-long, and his death in 
1703 was due to the same cause. 

In May of 1659 Pepys sailed in the Hind 
ketch to take a packet from the Committee of 
Safety to Sir Hdward Mountagu, who was 
then in command of a fleet in the Sound, 
where he was trying to arrange a peace be 
tween Sweden and mark. Pepys arrived 
on board the: Nasaby, the flagship, about 
noon on Thursday, May 26, and left the very 
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next evening, arriving in London on June 8. 
Pepys was therefore with Mountagu for 

im on this expedition as his secretary, 
Diss been so often stated. It is to be Po 
gretted that he had not begun to keep a diary 
at this time, it would be interesting to know 
how he felt during a thirteen-day voyage from 
the Sound in a ketch, 

With the addition of the two unimportant 
facts that Pepys had as a little child been 
carried by one of his father’s servants into the 
two Temple Halls, and that as a boy he had 
taken part in beating the bounds on Ascension 
Day, this is, in outline, all that is known of 
the first twenty-seven years of his life, that is, 
until he began to keep his stupendous Diary. 


Donatp Date. 
142, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


E DURHAM BAR MESS.—I have two 
small volumes, each 6 in. by 3% in. by 
2 in., bound with boards. At the back, both 


have, at the top, a broad red label, on which: 


is “‘ Debretts Peerage,” and, 2 in. below, a 
dark green label, with “‘ Durham Mess,” Vol. 
land 2 accordingly. 

This must mean the Durham Bar Mess, 
held, I think, at that time, in the castle. The 
date of publication is 1806. I cannot believe 
it likely that a military mess was held there, 
except, if at all, during the wars of that 
= Not long ago, I read, in a book of 

emoirs, of the Bar Mess at the Castle, in 
this century ; so it may still be there. 

I give the following information to those 
who do not know of the above volumes; which 
contain just over 1,000 closely printed pages, 
including coats-of-arms, mottos, etc., of mem- 
bers of the English, Scottish and Irish peer- 
ages and baronetages; and what is really 
useful, the extinct, forfeited and dormant 
peerages of the three kingdoms up to end of 
the year 1805. former owner of the 
volumes, in 1819-20, made a number of pen 
and ink alterations and additions in the 
context, and also several full notes in the 
fly-leaves at the end of both volumes. 

I do not know if a larger edition of the 
work was issued about that time, or when 

first occurred. One useful matter in the 
books is the giving of the birthdays of the 
female members of families, which, until 
within my memory, some similar publications 
did not give, I think, at all, or only at 
intervals, though Lodige’s Peerage and Baron- 
etage certainly did in 1862. 
Hersert SouTHaM, 


Readers’ Queries. 


EWSBURY AND STEVENSON OF 
MEASHAM.—Has a pedigree ever been 
compiled of the Jewsburys of Measham near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the family to which be~ 
longed Maria Jane and Geraldine Endsor 
Jewsbury, the two sisters celebrated as 
novelists, and friends of the Carlyles, Words- 
worth, Mrs. Hemans, and others. It appears 
that there were two distinct branches living, 
at Measham in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, and I am anxious to trace 
the relationship. 

I find that Thomas Jewsbury, manager of 
Oakthorpe and Measham collieries, surveyor 
of roads and engineer of canal navigation (b. 
1735, d. 1799; obituary in the Sun dated 11 
May 1799) mar. Mary —— (b. 1736, d. 1811), 
leaving issue :— 

1. Thomas J. of Manchester, merchant, 
mar. 1799 Maria Smith of Coleshill, War- 
wickshire, and left issue: (i) Maria Jane, 
authoress, poetess, friend of Mrs.. Hemans, 
Wordsworth, etc.; b. 1800; mar. the Rev. 
William Kew Fletcher (see ‘ D.N.B.’)—(ii) 
Thomas, b. 1802—(iii) Geraldine Endsor (b. 
1812, d. 1880), novelist, friend of Carlyles, 
Froude, Huxley and others (see ‘ D.N.B.’)— 
(iv) Arthur, b. 1815—(v) Frank, b. 1819— 
(vi) Sidney. Did any of these brothers marry 
and leave issue? 

2. John (b. 1773, d. 1793), killed by fall 
from a horse; bur. at Measham. 

3. Elizabeth (b. 1779, d. 2 Dec. 1827) ; mar. 
Edward Stevenson of the Croft, Measham 
and Snareston (b. 1778, d. 27 Apr. 1833) 
leaving issue: (1) Thos. 8. of Snareston (b. 
1808, d. 23 Aug. 1864); mar. Mary Ann 
(Shipley?) who d. 18 June 1868 leaving five 
sons and four daus.—(ii) Edw. 8S. of the 
Croft, Measham; mar. Ist, Miss Bates of 
Measham, 2ndly, Elizabeth Jewsbury (see 
below), leaving issue by 1st wife, two sons— 
(iii) Richd. S. of Derby (b. 1821, d. 4 Dec. 
1913) ; mar. 1st, Caroline Jewsbury (sister of 
Elizabeth) ; issue, two sons and a dau. She 
d. 1854. 2ndly, Ann German (d. 1894), who 
left two sons.—(iv) Maria, mar. Richard 
Ford of Egginton, later of Normanton, 
Derbyshire, and d. 7 Apr. 1873 leaving issue: 
Maria, mar. Edwd. Wood of Ravenstone ; and 
Mary Elizabeth, mar. Andrew Burnett of 
Rangemore, Staffs, both leaving issue—(v) 
Mary Anne—(vi) Elizabeth, mar. Evan 
Thomas, supervisor of excise, leaving issue: 
Maria Jane; Mary Ann, mar. John Wade of 
Measham (see below); Sarah, mar. —— 
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Deakin of Birmingham ; Lucy; Susan, Edwd. 
Stevenson; Thomas, M.D. of London, unm. 

Did Thomas J. (1735-1799) have any more 
issue ? 

Of the other branch of the family I find 
that John Jewsbury of Measham Fields (d. 
1840) mar. Anne, dau. of Thomas and Esther 
Elton (d. 10 Nov, 1834), leaving issue fifteen 
children of whom five survived: (i) Sarah 
Ann (b. 1815, d. 1855), mar. John Wade of 
Measham 1836 (b. 1807, d. 1843), and had 
issue: (a) John Wade (b. 1840, d. 1914) mar. 
1864 Mary Ann Thomas (above) and left issue 
one son and three daus.; (b) Thomas Robert 
Wade, b. 1843; emigrated to U.S.A.; 
naturalized 31 Aug. 1872 (d, 1918); mar. 
Louise Moir Harsha; (c) Elizabeth (b. 1841, 
d. 1935), mar. Richard Farrar Owsley of Ash- 
ley, Leicestershire, and left issue two sons and 
one dau.—(ii) Mary (b. 1816)—(iii) Eliza- 
beth (b. 1817), mar. as his 2nd wife, Edward 
Stevenson of the Croft, Measham (above), 
d.s.p.—(iv) Thomas (b. Jan, 1819, d. 1874) ; 
did he marry ?—(v) Caroline (b. Nov. 1821, d. 
1851) ; mar. 1846 Richard Stevenson of Derby 
(above) and had issue. 

Any information additional to the above 
would be much appreciated, and also regard- 
ing the Stevensons of Measham and Snareston, 
who were related three times over to the Jews- 
burys as shown above. ‘The first of whom I 
have information is Thomas S. (d. 16 July 
1793, aged seventy-five); mar. Anne —— (d. 
3 July 1778 aged fifty-nine); both bur. at 
Snareston near Measham with five of their 
sons, John, William, William, Edward, 
George. Thomas S. of Snareston, presumably 
eldest son (d. 9 Feb. 1824), mar. Mary —— 
(d. 21 June 1831), both bur. at Snareston, 
leaving a son and dau. Edward of Snareston 
and Measham (bapt. 3 Jan. 1779, d. 27 Apr. 
1833) whom mar. Elizabeth Jewsbury 
(above); and Sarah, mar. Charles Rowell, 
and had issue, Thomas. 


P. W. 
i, SPLIT MIND.’’—Has any definition 


which can reasonably be called authori- 
tative and/or weighty been given of this 
product of very modern terminology ? 
- A split something, which is in itself a 
simple unextended spiritual entity complete 
as to substantiality but having an objective 
dependence upon the bodily organism for the 
actualisation of its specific powers, must tax 
the ingenuity of even expert dictionary- 
compilers very severely when a readily under- 
standable definition or a clear explanation is 
wanted. The general reader too may wonder 


how such things can be. 
R. B. Herre, 


IR WILLIAM ROSS, R.A.—At what 
period of his life did Sir William Ross, 
R.A, (1794-1860), the miniature-painter, 
reside in Macclesfield Street, Soho? And 
where can this information be found? 


A. R. Warsoy. 


HE JOHNSON CLUB.—Can anyone give 
short particulars of the men who wer 
Priors of the Johnson Club in the years 
shown: F. W. Chesson (1886), E. J. Leveson 
(1887), J. Henwood Thomas (1889), and L, F. 
Austin (1897)? <A list of the Priors from 
1900 to date would be of interest. Are any of 
the proceedings of the Club in print beyond 
the volume issued by T. Fisher Unwin in 
1899? 


T. Cann HuGues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 

RALPH THOMAS.—For many years, 
the late Mr, Raten THomas, who died at 
Battersea in 1926, was a constant contributor 
to your columns on the subject of West's 
Theatrical Prints of which he was an ardent 
collector. His collection is now in _ the 
British Museum. 

Can any of your readers inform me whether 
Mr. Tuomas left any notes or records of his 
life-long hobby, and if so whether it would 
be possible for me to inspect the same? 

Some years ago I acquired a large number 
of these prints which were once his property, 
and I should be interested to learn more 
about the same, 

M. W. Stone, 


ITZRALPH AND FRIARS,— 

Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh 
(d. 1360), is known chiefly for his controversy 
with the Friars, which, it will be remembered, 
occasioned his being summoned to Ronce to 
vindicate his contentions. I should be glad 
if some mediaevalist among your readers 
could refer me to a good discussion of this 
controversy. 

PEREGRINUS. 


RIMEAN MEMORIALS.—I believe the 
mid-nineteenth century was much les 
profuse in memorials after a war than the 
twentieth century became. How many 
memorials of the Crimean War are Mm 
existence? It is not necessary to mention the 
column (but who designed it?) outside West 

minster Abbey. 

R. E. 
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there any studies on 
the various systems adopted—from the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries— 
for the engagement and the education of 
choristers? Apart from cathedrals (of these 
also I should like to know details) have many 
churches had choir-schools? I note that G, F. 
Russell Baker, commenting on the fact that 
there are names in the Westminster School 
lists for which there is no admission to be 
found, suggests that they may be names of 
choristers of the Abbey, who, till 1848, re- 
ceived free education at the School, but were 
not regarded of sufficient interest to have their 
names formally entered. 
M.-U. 


LICE AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE.— 

Some of us have read with admiration 
Mr. Charles Reith’s books ‘ The Police Idea ’ 
and ‘Police Principles and the Problem of 
War.’ The essential thing about the police 
is that it is a force authorised to take pre- 
ventive action when preparation for violence 
is known to be going on. This, internation- 
ally, would mean a force which could prevent 
at its outset attempt to accumulate arms for 
aggression. 

Is there, in the history of administration 
under the Roman Empire, any trace of such 
an idea as this? 

B. H. H. 


ARCHIVES OF THE DOMINIONS.—Dr. 
Hubert Hall in his ‘ British Archives 
and the Sources for the History of the World 
War,’ published in 1925, has a chapter on 
the Archives of the Dominions, which re- 
vealed that while much had been done a good 
deal yet remained to be done to ensure both 
the safety and the accessibility of archives. 
Could any reader refer me to any work giving 
account of development in this matter 
throughout the Dominions since 1925? 


TATO SKINS.—Fifty years ago, school- 
boys used to recite: > 
Dearly beloved brethren, is it not a sin 
To eat a boiled potato and throw away the skin? 
Was this merely a_ piece of irreverent 
doggerel, or did it reflect contemporary 
anticipation of modern vitamin values? 
Frep R. Gate. 
“PURPLE AND PALL,”’—These words 
occur often in old ballads and carols. 
What exact idea would they convey to the 
singers? Is the ‘‘ and” introduced merely 
for the sake of the verse ? 
R. E. L. 


Replies. 


THE HAUTBOIS AND HAUTBOIS 
PLAYERS. 
(clxxxi. 219.) 


I addition to the request for historical 
information relating to the instrument, 
and for biographical matter concerning 
layers and composers, your correspon- 
ent L. E. R. asks for names of makers 
of hautbois. In an attempt to meet the 
last enquiry I have listed the names of 
those who directly specify on their trade- 
cards that they were either makers or sellers 
of these instruments, as well as those whose 
shop-sign implies that they were concerned in 
this branch of the musical instrument trade. 
It is not always easy to discriminate precisely 
and doubtless there were many other makers 
of hautbois who did not particularly 
designate the instrument but covered them- 
selves by the inclusive description of ‘‘ makers 
of ali sorts of musical instruments.’’ Various 
music sellers and publishers used The Haut- 
boy for their sign but these I have disregarded 
as being outside the enquiry. 


Carr, Bengamin. Musical instrument seller 
(hautbois, etc.) ‘‘ at the Violin & Hautboy, 
Old Round Court, Strand.’’ c. 1760. 

Corron, WILLIAM. ‘* Wind instrument 
maker, at the Hautboy & Two Flutes, Bride 
Lane Court, near Fleet Street.’’ —_c. 1770. 

Jounson, Joun. ‘‘ Musical instrument maker 
(hautbois, etc.) at the Harp & Crown, 
facing Bow Church, Cheapside.”’ 1740-1760. 

LivINGsTonE, ALEXANDER. Musical instru- 
ment seller, Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 1706. 

Meares, Ricuarp. ‘‘ Musical instrument 
maker at the Golden Viol & Hautboy, 
North side of St. Paul’s Churchyard; re- 
moved from the Golden Viol in Leadenhall 
Street.” ce. 1690-1720. 

_Mitxer, Jonn. Music & instrument seller, 
‘‘at the Violin & Hautboys, on London 
Bridge.”’ 1699. 

Mrs. Exizasetu. Music & instru- 
ment ¢eller, ‘‘ at the Violin & Hautboys, on 
London Bridge.’’ 1711-1714. 

SHaw, Joun. Musical instrument maker, 
‘* at the Golden Harp & Hautboy, near the 
Maypole in the Strand.” 1656. 

Smitu, THomas. Musical instrument maker, 
“at the Harp & Hautboy, Piccadilly.’ 

1745-1790. 
“ Wind 


StanessBy, THOMAS. instrument 
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maker, Stonecutter Lane.’’ c. 1730. 
Sranespy, THomas, Junior. ‘‘ Wind instru- 
ment maker’? in the Temple Exchange, 
Fleet Street. c. 1730-1754. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum pos- 
sesses hautbois by both of these makers. 
TuHompson, Perer. Maker of wind and 
stringed instruments, ‘‘ at the Violin, 
Hautboy & German Flute, the West end of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard.”’ c. 1750. 
THompson, CHARLES & ANN. Makers of wind 
and stringed instruments, ‘‘ at the Violin, 
Hautboy & German Flute, the West end of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 1759. 
Watsu, Joun, Senior. ‘‘ Musical instrument 
maker in Ordinary to His Majesty at the 
Golden Harp & MHautboy in Catherine 
Street, near Somerset House in _ the 
Strand.” c. 1690-17%. 
WatsH, Joun, Junior. ‘‘ Musical instru- 
ment maker at the Harp & Hautboy in 
Catherine Street.’’ 1736-1766. 
They were the most eminent music pub- 
lishers of their time. | 
Wamstey, Perer. ‘‘ Musical instrument 
maker to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales at the Harp & Hautboy in Picka- 


dilly.”’ 1715-1751. 
Younc, Joun. ‘‘ Musical instrument seller 
(hautbois etc.) at the Dolphin & 
Crown at the West End of St. Paul’s 
Church.”’ 1699-1728. 


AmprosE HEAt. 
Beaconsfield. 


SCRAP WINDOWS (clxxxi. 121, 164, 180). 
—An outstanding example of ill-assorted, 
heterogeneous and even ‘‘ jumbled ”’ stained 
glass is to be met with in Wragby church, 
which stands in Nostell Park, near Wake- 
field. Seventeen windows are there filled with 
German-Swiss glass ranging in date from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century. It was 
acquired by John Winn of Nostell Priory, 
who died in 1817. One of his ancestors 
married a Swiss lady. 

Such stained-glass would have been given 
by the State, town, parish, community or 
individual; and it occasionally presents the 
donor’s coat-of-arms. The subject may be 
religious, profane or secular. The late Sir 
Henry Angst, at one time British consul- 
Gases for Switzerland, considered that this 
arge assembly of stained glass would have 
been acquired by Englishmen, while travel- 
ling in Switzerland, in consequence of the 
invasion of that country by the French in 
1798-99. When imported into this country, 
panels would be put up indiscriminately in 


castles, mansions, churches and chapels. A 
large number of the panels, roundels or stray 
pieces of stained glass, as placed in Wragby 
church, are really not well suited to an eccle 
siastical setting; they are there placed 
without any attempt at arrangement in order 
of date or subject. Yet they admittedly have 
a brilliant and, so to speak, decorative effect, 
Fuller details are given in the supplement’ 
to the ‘ Catalogue of the Collection of the late 
Lord St. Oswald at Nostell Priory,’ 1916, p. 
375. See also the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Association's Journal, 1895, vol. xiii, p. 416, 

At Toddington, in Gloucestershire, 4 
former seat of the late Lord Sudeley, some 
200 panels are, or were, to be seen in the 
cloisters. 

Maurice W. Brockwett. 
Doughty House, Richmond, Surrey. 


POPE SIXTUS IV (clxxxi. 218).—Sixtus 
IV might perhaps have =~ down to 
posterity as a good Pope, if he had not taken 
art in wars in Italy; as a matter of fact he 
is often depicted as more or less of a monster. 
It seems strange that a man who was elected 
Pope because of his great learning and blame 
less life should have so suddenly deteriorated 
when once he found himself upon the Papal 
throne ; and perhaps it is fair to say that the 
misdeeds imputed to him were due princi- 
pally to his nephew Girolamo, the evil genius 
of his pontificate. Simple, with no knowledge 
of the value of money or of the world, this 
General of a Mendicant Order soon found 
that he was no match for the unscrupulous 
and quick-witted princes of Italy with whom 
he had to deal, and it was natural that he 
should leave the management of temporal 
affairs to a nephew more intent on doing good 
strokes of business than on being a saint. 
There is this to be said for Papal nepotism 
in the Renaissance period that it was highly 
desirable for the Pope to have men, on whose 
support he could count in the college of Car 
dinals and also as governors in the States of 
the Church; this is the explanation of the 
appointment of juvenile Cardinals who as 
time went on developed on lines that did little 
credit to the Pope who chose them. However 
it must be admitted that Sixtus did too much 
for his family; nepotism, says a French 
writer, was the black spot of his pontificate. 
Still he hardly seems to have deserved the 
abuse that has been heaped upon him by his 
torians. John Addington Symonds’s account 
of his life is a string of frenzied denuncia 
tions; Gregorovius is hardly less violent in 
his judgements and Creighton writes of him 
with unconcealed disapprobation. It is there 
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fore a relief to turn to Pastor’s ‘ Lives of the 
Popes’ (Vol. iv.) where it is possible to read 
the narrative portion of the career of Sixtus 
with the feeling that he was more sinned 
against than sinning. Pastor says that we 
are bound to admire this vigorous and power- 
ful personality though he admits that he 
steered the barque of St. Peter into ge 
waters and that he was to some extent the 
cause of the tremendous disasters that befell 
the Papacy some fifty years later. Sixtus 
had that trait of the Renaissance Popes that 
atones for a multitude of sins; he allowed 
great liberty to literary men and was an 
enlightened patron of art. It was he who 
built and ornamented with frescoes the Sistine 
chapel, destined later on to be the scene of the 
triumphs of Michel Angelo. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 


BENNISEED (clxxxi. 204).—Benniseed is 

a name of the seeds of Sesamum indicum 
L., a plant which is largely cultivated in 
India, where it is termed gingilt, and to a 
smaller extent in West Africa. The oil 
expressed from the seeds is generally known 
as sesame oil and is chiefly used in Europe 
for making margarine and soap. 

The weight of benniseed exported from 
Nigeria was 1,942 tons in 1925, 4,120 tons in 
1905, 3,220 tons in 1927, and 5,213 tons in 
1928 (‘The Nigeria Handbook,’ 1929). 

C. Harotp Wricat. 


Increasing demands for vegetable oils suit- 
able for food-producing or lubricating pur- 
poses, have stimula the cultivation or 
collection in the tropics of several fresh 
species of oil-yielding seeds. Our West 
African possessions, Sierra Leone and 
Nigeria, during the Eg: few years, have 
shipped benniseed. e former in 1937 ex- 
ported 104 tons, valued at £1,662, but it 
ranked ninth on the agricultural returns ; 
first place went to palm kernels, with 76,776 
tons valued at £884,812; and third to palm 
oil, 2,325 tons, worth £42,238 (‘ Dominions 
Office and Colonial Office Year-book,’ 1939). 
The Oil Palm (Elaeis guiniensis), furnishes 
both those articles. Benni—also called 
“Beh” and ‘‘Beni’”’—or Malourang, is 
the seed of Polygala butyracea, a plant be- 
longing to the same family as the Milkwort 
(P. vulgaris), of our meadows. The roots of 


* the North American P. senega, have been 


used for centuries by Red Indians as a remedy 
for snake bite; and P. Crotalariodes is simi- 
larly regarded by the natives of the Hima- 
layas. 


The black—or best—benni comes from the 
African species of Polygala, but the seeds of 
Sesamum indicum, also grown on the West 
Coast of Africa, are often used to mix with 
it, or separately. Sesamum (or Sesame) oil, 
expressed from the seeds and known also as 
Gingili “Til’’) oil, is said to be 
equal to the best olive oil. Sesame is a small 
herb, from 2} to 4ft. high, and African 
natives have made oil from it for generations. 

Another vegetable oil-seed, sometimes con- 
fused with benniseed because of similarity in 
name, comes from Moringa aptera, a strag- 
gling bush or small tree of about 20ft. 
height. This is known as ‘‘ben”’ in Arabia, 
Syria and Upper Egypt; but as ‘“‘ bam” or 
‘‘ban’’ in Abyssinia. It yields ben oil (or 
oil-of-ben), which was known in. Pliny’s 
time, and used in perfumery; he gaid that 
the best came from oy s peculiar pro- 
perty of being little affected by temperatures, 
makes it valuable to watchmakers and for 
oiling delicate instruments. An _ allied 
species, M. oleifera (syn. pterygosperma), in 
India, called the ‘‘ ben nut tree,” yields 
Soajna gum, also ben oil and is sometimes 
termed ‘‘ horse-radish tree,’’ because its roots 
when scraped much resemble in flavour the 
well-known companion to roast beef. 

G. M. 


Sesame seed and oil (Sesamum orientale), 
widely cultivated in the tropics and sub- 
tropics. Known as ‘“ Benni’’ (W. Africa), 
“Til”? and Gingelly (India), and Sim- 
Sim” (Sudan, E, Africa, etc.). 

J. Arpacu. 


[HE ANSWERING OF LETTERS (clxxxi. 
219).—It is possible that it may be as 
apocryphal as ‘‘ Up guards and at ’em,”’ but 
I have always heard the following dictum 
attributed to the Duke of Wellington: 
“Every letter deserves an answer, even 
though the answer be only ‘Dear Sir, I beg 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter.’ ”’ 


Recinatp B. FELLows. 


UPPLEMENTS TO CLASSICAL 
WORKS (clxxxi. 63, 97).—One of the 
most remarkable supplements to a modern 
classic is Friedrich Theodor Visscher’s 
‘Faust: Der Tragédie dritter Theil.’ It is 
not only a supplement, but criticism, satire, 
and literary history as well. Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages have been much more fruit- 
ful of both anonymous and signed cupple- 
ments to the work of other men than modern 
times. Middle High German versions of the 
Arthurian romances present a veritable maze 
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of continuations, supplements, and even 


supplements to supplements. 


LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 
Iowa State College Library. 


HE DATE OF KEATS’S' FIRST 
LETTER (clxxxi. 174).—Causes beyond 
my control have separated me from my notes 
on this subject, and I must therefore confine 
myself to the bare statement that on reading 
Dr. Garrod’s introduction to his edition of 
Keats’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (Clarendon Press, 
1939), I was satisfied that my dating was 
wrong and that in this instance I owed Keats 
an apology for questioning his accuracy. 

Dr. Garrod in his introduction deals fully 
with this letter to Cowden Clarke, and in a 
footnote on p. Ixxii. specifies the references 
to the Muse in the Epistle to Mathew. I 
need no further justification for correcting 
_ My date if an opportunity occurs. 


M. Buxton Forman. 
Edinburgh. 


HE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON THE 
MIND (clxxxi. 205, 248).—Here are 
some instances from various centuries. The 
frenzied Attis, Catullus lxiii, was maddened 
by the call: 


Let slow delay depart from your mind; go 
together, follow to the Phrygian home of Cybele, to 
the Phrygian forests of the goddess, when the 
voice of cymbals sounds, where timbrels re-echo, 
where the Phrygian flute-player blows a deep note 
on his curved reed. 


Sir Thomas Browne writes in the 
Part of his ‘ Religio Medici’: 


Whosoever is harmoniously inclined delights in 
harmony; which makes me much distrust the 
symmetry of those heads which declaim against all 

urch-Musick. For my self, not only from my 
obedience, but my particular Genius, I do embrace 
it: for even that vulgar and Tavern-Musick, which 
makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me 
a deep fit of devotion and a profound contempla- 
tion of the First Composer. There is something in 
it of Divinity more than the ear discovers: it is 
an Hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the 
whole World, and creatures of God; such a melod 
to the ear, as the whole World, well endunteed, 
would afford the understanding. In brief it is a 
sensible fit of that harmony which intellectuall 
sounds in the ears of God. I will not say wit 
Plato, the soul is an harmony, but harmonical and 
hath its nearest sympathy unto Musick: thus some 
whose temper of body agrees, and humours the 
constitution of their souls are born Poets, though 
indeed all are naturally inclined unto Rhythme. 


George Eliot in ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ 
Book v, Chap. i, presents Philip Wakem, a 
young man who is almost a hunchback but is 
artistically gifted, talking with Maggie 


Second 


Tulliver. He speaks of the greatest of 
painters, then goes on: 


I think there are stores laid up in our humap 
nature that our understandings can make no com. 
plete inventory of. Certain strains of music affect 
me so strangely—I can never hear them without 
their changing my whole attitude for a time, and if 
the effect would last, I might be capable of 
heroisms. 

“ Ah! I know what you mean about music, | 
feel so,” said Maggie, clasping her hands with her 
old impetuosity. “ At least,” she added, in a sad- 
dened tone, “I used to feel so when I had any 
—_ : I never have any now but the organ at 
church.” 


Ann Bridge writes in 
(1932), Chap. xii: 


Perhaps the strangest quality of that 
ting 


‘Peking Picnic’ 


thing, music, is this power it has of transla 
personal and immediate for us into the universal 
and eternal; or working backwards, as it were, of 
bringing the universal, the whole meaning of 
things, with arrowy immediacy and certainty into 
our personal knowledge. And as we thus see our 
own problems and experience, our immediate 
apprehensions of life, clothed with the aspect of 
eternal truth, they take on for us a different impor- 
tance, a new weight; they are revalued in the 
severe terms of a_ celestial currency—they look 
otherwise than did our old defaced personal coinage 
of silver and copper. And this change of values 
is effected in us by music so swiftly and smoothly; 
the solvent slips into our being without friction of 
argument or dogma to avaunt our irritable wilk. 
No prose, no preacher, could so drive these cer- 
tainties home. 


I knew very well a man deeply devoted to 
music. He told me that at College he went 
to a Beethoven concert with a violent tooth- 
ache. He ceased to feel it under the influence 
of the music and it returned as soon as he 
left the concert-room. 

W. HJ. 


Sir Leslie Stephen, in his volume m 
Samuel Johnson in the English Men of 
Letters Series, states of Dr. Johnson: 

His insensibility to music was even more 
nounced than his dulness of sight. On hearing it 
said, in praise of a musical performance, that it 
was in any case difficult, his feeling comment was, 
“I wish it had been impossible.” 

Further evidence of this is given in a paper 
by John Sargeaunt, on ‘ Dr. Johnson and 
Music,’ in Johnson Club Papers by various 
hands, London. T. Fisher Unwin, 1899. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.8.4. 
Lancaster. 


HE CAMELLIA IN JAPAN (clxxxi. 
219.—The red Camellia joven a 
native of the country, is planted near 


temples, and its blossoms are placed 9 


‘ 
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aves. Farrer, the botanist and plant col- 

ector, wrote : 
red among these hollow places under the 
aoa bushes of the great wild ‘Camellia. Dark 
with their bulk of dull, leathern leaves, their mass 
js starred brilliantly with the pulsating rose of the 
t vivid blossoms—those blossoms which the 
einise ban as unlucky, for the habit their glow- 
ing crowns possess of falling away suddenly. 
After lying sunned and at peace, the wanderer 
rises from his sleepy hollow to pick nodding 
s and bunches of that beautiful flower of 
death, whose brilliance takes from the sunlight such 
a power of radiance as to seem almost refulgent of 
itself (Reginald J. Farrer, ‘ The Light of Asia’ 

(1904), p. 43). 

This species, called Tsubaki by the Japan- 
ese, is very hardy, and sometimes may 
found in full flower when snow covers the 

und in February, being one of the first 
floral harbingers of spring in its native land. 
The white, pink and mixed-coloured forms of 
Camellia flower later and do not seem to fall 
under the ban. 

Farrer’s book, in the chapter on gardens in 
Tokyo (p. 15), says 
there was a little garden, perhaps three yards 
square. It was not ambitious. It did not aspire 
to rivulets and bridges and paraphernalia. But it 
was perfect. There were little bushes of Azalea, 
and primeval-looking mossy stones that had all 
the effect of rocks, and a peeping fern, and a tree 
of the lovely Camellia sasanqua, with rose-pink 
blossoms like an enormous dog-rose. 

C. japonica was introduced into England 
in 1739, and many choice varieties have been 
raised from it. Large bushes in Kew Gar- 
dens have withstood our winters and are 
covered with flowers in the early spring. 


G. M. 


Goa POWDER (clxxxi. 219).—This pow- 

der, otherwise known as chrysarobin, is 
a brewnish concretion from the cavities in 
the trunk of Andira araroba. It is imported 
from Brazil. Mixed with lard in the form 
of an ointment, it has been used in the treat- 
ment of certain skin diseases, especially 
psoriasis and ringworm. 

J. D. M.D. 


Goa powder is a medicant used for Bombay 
eczema and is known as Araroba powder. It 
is a yellowish-brown powder, varying in tint, 
which derives its name—‘ Goa 
powder ”’—from the Portuguese colony where 
it appears to have been introduced circa 1852. 

The tree which yields it is Andira araroba 
of the natural order Leguminosae, It is met 
with in low and humid spots in the province 
of Bahia. The tree is from 80 to 100ft. high 
and the powder is contained in the trunk, 


filling crevices in the heart wood, and yields 
to chloroform 50 per cent. of crude chrysaro- 
bin, which has a definite therapeutic value 
and is contained in most modern pharmaco- 
poeias. It occurs as a micro-crystalline, 
odourless, tasteless powder, very slightly 
soluble in either water or alcohol. The drug 
is a powerful irritant. 

According to the ‘O.E.D.’ there was con- 
tained in an article in the Medical Times and 
Gazette, 24 Oct., 1874 (471/1) the statement 
that ‘‘ Goa pig is a fine yellowish powder 
without smell or taste. It is sold by chemists. 
in Calcutta and Bombay in small phials.’’ 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


‘“This medicine, which in India is pro- 
cured from Goa only, is invaluable in the 
virulent eczema of Bombay, and other skin 
diseases. In eczema, it sometimes acts like 
magic, but smarts like the cutting of a knife. 
It is obtained from Andira Araroba (N.O. 
Leguminosae), a native (we believe) of S. 
America. The active principle is Chryso- 
phanic acid (Commn. from Sir G. Bird- 
wood).’’—Yule and Burnell’s ‘ Hobson-Job- 
son,’ 1903 edn., p. 379. 

Vi. EE 


QEPULCHRE” : PRONUNCIATION 

(clxxxi. 62, 95, 138, 180).—In Cyrus 
Redding’s ‘Literary Reminiscences and 
Memoirs of Thomas Campbell,’ Vol. ii, 57-59, 
O. N. H. will discover that the difficulty 
which this word evoked greatly vexed the poet. 
Redding suggested that he simply adopt 
‘*sepulchry,’’ but this Campbell was unwill- 
ing to do, even though there should be “a 
concinnity with the preceding __lines.”’ 
Although ‘‘ sepulchrie,’’ ‘‘ sepulchree,’’ and 
‘“sepulchrye’’ which are listed in the 
‘O.E.D.’ might have been used, had he known 
of them, Campbell was undoubtedly right in 
concluding that ‘“‘sepulchre’’ ‘‘ reads well 
alone.’’ 

Cartes Durry. 
Cornell University. 


A CINQUE PORT (clxxxi. 189).—Were not 

the Channel tides also a difficulty to 
Caesar? There are practically no tides in the 
Mediterranean. 


Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 


ASTce WANTED (clxxxi. 233).— 1. C. D. 
will find the poem which he wants in ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems ’ by Adam Lindsay Gordon entitled 
‘To My Sister.’ Lines written by him on 4 Aug. 
1853, three days before he sailed for Australia. 


WaLter G. CromBie. 
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The Library. 


lo-Norman Letters and Petitions from 
All Souls MS. 182. Edited by M. 
Dominica Legge. (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. £3 3s. net.) 


FRom several points of view this is a book 
of the greatest interest. First of all, there 
is the MS. to contemplate. To quote part of 
the editor’s description : 

All Souls MS. 182 is a very thick quarto 
volume bound in oak boards covered in white 
leather, from which clasps have been removed. It 
is written on thick white vellum, in two columns 
to a page, in at least two similar, and almost 
indistinguishable, small fifteenth-century secretary- 
hands. Before it was bound the MS. evidently lay 
about in sections, for certain folios, notably 191 
and 205, are dirty and polished. 

The first part of the MS. ff. 1-190, is in 
Latin: ecclesiastical matters; the second ff. 
191-375 in French: government affairs and 
private letters. The date of the French part 
with which we have here to do—‘‘ with a few 
stray earlier exceptions ’’—is 1690-1412. 

Next, the nature of the collection. It was 
brought together partly by way of a common- 
place book of matters supposed useful, partly 
to furnish models and formularies for letter- 
writing. Arrangement of the pieces therefore 
counted for nothing with the compiler. 

We come then to the owners. Four notes in 
the MS. reveal them to us. One William Elyot, 
rector of the church of Blackawton, bought 
the collection from the executors of John 
Stevenes, canon of Exeter, a deceased! rector 
of Blackawton, and presented it to All Souls 
in the first year of Richard III. Though the 
early life of John Stevenes remains obscure 
many traces are left of him in contemporary 
records from 1406 onwards, when he appears 
as a notary public. His career was largely 
official, bringing him into close connection 
with important members of the government ; 
and the conclusion seems justified that he had 
direct access to the royal letters and to the 
episcopal correspondence here transcribed. 

A good deal of work has already been done 
on this collection since its value has long been 
recognised. For one thing, it preserves signet 
letters of Richard II—the files of the signet 
records have perished. Again, its miscel- 
laneous character, a little inconvenient for 
the expert researcher, gives it a charm for the 
less strenuous reader. Here many a charac- 
ter comes out into vivid life: and many ways 


A 


of managing affairs, especially ecclesiag i 
affairs, are seen in operation most ing 
tively. Fifteen of the letters have al 


been published in Bulletins or Proceedig i 


the whole of them numbers 412. 


Between sixty and seventy letters are. F 
Richard II. They concern Ireland; his mam 


variog 


riage with Isabella of France; 
ecclesiastical business and disputes; 
affairs with his uncles. Mingled 

these are graceful little letters of greetingyy 


Christmas or New Year or bidding some Iam 


to court for the festival. Anne of Bohemm 


is referred to in a letter of September 1300 
Philip of Burgundy: Richard reports him .: 


as “‘en bone sauntee du corps et en 
quiete, aise et prosperitee’’ save for 


grevous pesantie de la mort de nostre fam 
chiere compaigne la Roine, qui Dieu assoillgl 
the memory of whom comes upon him @gm 


caring for her confessor who wishes to leail 


tinually, which is not, all things considé 
he says, to be wondered at. We find 


England, and for her maids of honour 


are to lack nothing, he writes to the treasuimm 


during his absence in Ireland. It is a pre 


custom to refer to the Queen alwayeull 
compaigne.’’ 


‘“nostre —_treschiere 
Despensers—Henry, bishop of Norwich; 


Hugh; Constance and Elizabeth—bulk som 
what largely in the correspondence, and am 


among the personages with whom one m 


fairly intimate acquaintance. 


The letters are preceded by forty: 
titions of very various character: to 


ing; to the Lords of Parliament; 


ecclesiastical dignitaries—from towns; 
vate persons on their wrongs of differgl 


kinds; prisoners, merchants, hermits, 4 


The editor supplies short summaries of @ 
contents of each piece, and a few notes. 
is a 


plossary, brief, being selective, but whit 
should be sufficient for anyone who kndm™ 


both French and Latin, even if they haveil ¥ 


much practice in Anglo-French. 


This is a book on which we think Bom 
editor and publisher should be congratulate 


CorRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 213, col. 2, 1. 8 from foot, for “Zim 


extrees, 36 spring” treebars read 10 extreesm 


spring. And at ante p. 214, col. 1, 1. 19, forum 
ices of ash “a foot long” read 8 foot longiam 


. 25 for “ 49 poles, and old under carriage ” ff 
an old; at 1. 26, “ some old iron wallnuttree ” 


lete “‘ some ”; at 1. 36 for “ 7 pair of collars "i ‘ 


collers. In note 4 ibid., “ Possible ” should 
possibly. 
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